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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


VOTELESS AMERICAN CITY 


During the election campaign, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Democrat Adlai 
Stevenson, and other political leaders 
urged everyone to vote. This was very 
galling to thousands of citizens who 
cannot vote. They are residents of 
Washington, D. C., capital city of the 
world’s leading democracy, which has 
a population of close to 850,000. Wash- 
inytonians protest and demand the 
right to vote every time a ‘national 
election occurs, but to no avail. 


PAKISTAN-INDIA PARLEY 


Representatives of Pakistan and In- 
dia will meet in Washington next week 
to try to solve an old dispute over 
control of the Indus River basin (see 
‘ Pakistan article). The UN’s World 
Bank persuaded the two Asian coun- 
tries to agree on the conference. If 
agreement is reached on the waterway 
question, chances may be improved for 
a settlement of the Pakistan-India dis- 
pute over ownership of Kashmir. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR WOMEN 


Jobs are waiting for women who go 
into the engineering fields, says the 
Department of Labor. There aren’t 
enough engineering graduates to meet 
the demand, and won’t be for some 
time. At present, there are only about 
3,600 women engineers in the entire 
nation. Another 3,000 are engineering 
aides, draftsmen, and technicians. Just 
over 800 women are enrolled in engi- 
neering schools this year. 


334 YEARS AGO 


On November 21, 1620, the Pilgrims 
who were aboard the Mayflower 
adopted the Mayflower Compact, which 
defined plans and rules for govern- 
ment. The document is sometimes 
called “the first written constitution” 
for the America that the Pilgrims 
launched on a firm footing. 


ASIANS HELP ASIANS 


A medical team of seven Filipino 
doctors and three nurses is doing good 
work in southern, free Viet Nam. The 
medics are helping to care for refugees 
who fled northern areas of Viet Nam 
that communists now control. The 
Junior Chambers of Commerce and the 
Red Cross of the Philippines are spon- 
soring the project. It is encouraging 
to see free, non-communist Asians 
helping other Asians who are also 
striving to remain free. 


SCANDINAVIAN COOPERATION 


Few nations get along as well as 
do Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 
The three Scandinavian neighbors to- 
gether operate one of the world’s best 
international airlines, SAS. They 
share ideas in business, education, and 
science. The trio is now getting ready 
for a new cooperative step. They are 
planning to do away with 70 per cent 
of their tariffs, so that trade may be 
carried on much more freely. 























FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Will Political Deadlock 
Develop in Washington? 


As a Result of Elections, Republicans and Democrats Are to 
Share Government Control During 1955 and 1956 


S the United States threatened with 

a political deadlock during the next 
two years? That question is being 
widely asked. As a result of the elec- 
tions earlier this month, there will be 
divided control of the federal govern- 
ment when the 84th Congress meets 
in January. 

Democrats will control the new Con- 
gress. In the House of Representatives 
with its 435 members, there will be 29 
more Democrats than Republicans. In 
the 96-member Senate, it looks as 
though the Democrats will have a ma- 
jority of only 1—just enough,to enable 
them to control that body. 

This will be a reversal of the situa- 
tion which has existed in the 83rd Con- 
gress, meeting in 1953 and 1954. In 
the 83rd Congress, Republicans were in 
the majority and controlled both House 
and Senate by slight majorities. 

When the lawmakers come together 
in 1955, therefore, the Democrats will 
take over the top positions in Congress. 
President Eisenhower and the Repub- 
licans will, of course, retain control of 
the executive branch of government. 
This divided control will pose a number 
of problems. 

It means, for example, that the Pres- 
ident cannot count on the support of 


Congress to the same extent that he 
has in the past. He has, it is true, met 
with occasional rebuffs over the past 
two years despite the fact that his own 
party has controlled the House and Sen- 
ate. Nevertheless, with the Democrats 
in the driver’s seat now, Congress may 
be even more independent. 

Since the Democrats are in the ma- 
jority, they will elect the top officials 
in Congress. Sam Rayburn of Texas 
will become Speaker of the House. 
Senator Lyndon Johnson, also of Texas, 
is expected to become majority leader 
in the Senate. However, Vice President 
Richard Nixon, Republican, will con- 
tinue to preside over the Senate, but 
he does not have the right to vote ex- 
cept in case of a tie. 

The Democrats will supply chairmen 
for all the permanent committees in 
Congress, and there will also be more 
Democrats than Republicans on each 
committee. Through their control of 
committees, the Democrats will have a 
big voice in deciding which bills come 
before Congress for consideration. 

Moreover, the lawmakers have “the 
power of the purse”—the power to pro- 
vide funds or to withhold them. By 
controlling the amounts of money which 

(Continued on page 2) 


Pakistan: Firm 
Friend in Asia 


Recent Political Troubles Not 
Expected to Bring Shift 
in Foreign Policy 


AKISTAN, during her seven years 

of existence as a_ self-governing 
country, has become one of America’s 
most loyal friends. She has taken a 
definite stand alongside us in our 
struggle against the continued growth 
of Soviet and Chinese communist in- 
fluence. Her people have in many 
ways expressed their feeling of good 
will toward the United States. 

Observers in America, therefore, are 
somewhat worried about Pakistan’s re- 
cent governmental crisis. A political 
upset developed in the capital city, 
Karachi, while Prime Minister Mo- 
hammed Ali was on an Official visit 
to Washington, D. C., last month. Mo- 
hammed Ali returned home immedi- 
ately to deal with the situation. As 
these lines are written, he is still 
Prime Minister, though apparently 
with somewhat less power than he held 
before. 

Since Mohammed Ali’s sudden re- 
turn to Karachi, American officials 
have been asking themselves these 
questions: Is Pakistan likely to be dan- 
gerously weakened by her current po- 
litical unrest? Will she waver in her 
determination to stand firmly on the 
anti-communist side in the present 
world struggle? Or, on the other 
hand, are Pakistan’s political troubles 
mainly a domestic matter which she 
can handle without much danger, and 
which won’t seriously affect her for- 
eign policy? 

Most authorities lean toward the lat- 
ter possibility. They believe Paki- 
stan will continue, in general, to make 
progress along democratic lines and 
to remain friendly with the West. 

Nevertheless, this Asian country 
faces immense problems. After ex- 
amining some of them, we shall be 
better able to understand her recent 
political crisis. 

A major source of trouble for Paki- 
stan is the fact that her land consists 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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THESE MAPS, showing how the states are represented in the Senate and House, give one indication of Republican 


U. S. Politics 


(Continued from page 1) 


may be spent by the departments un- 
der the President, Congress is in a 
powerful position to decide what these 
departments can or cannot do. it is 
plain that the President will have to 
count on Democratic support more than 
he formerly did if he is to put through 
his program. 

At the same time, the Democrats will 
hardly be in a position to put through 
their own measures and make them 
law without Presidential cooperation. 
While they might get them through 
Congress, the President has the power 
of the veto. If the President vetoes a 
measure, it cannot become law unless 
a two-thirds majority of Congress votes 
to override the veto. The Democrats 
do not have nearly that much strength. 

Does this mean that the government 
will be in a complete deadlock for the 
next two years? Not necessarily so. 
Observers point out that the Democrats 
have supported President Eisenhower 
on most matters of foreign policy and 
on quite a few domestic measures over 
the past two years. 

Despite this fact, certain political ob- 
servers think there is likely to be con- 
siderable friction between the Presi- 
dent and Congress over the next two 
years. It is just not “human nature,” 
they believe, to expect that the law- 
makers of one party will follow the 
wishes consistently of an administra- 
tion controlled by the other party. 

Those who hold this opinion point 
out similar situations in the past. His- 
tory shows that there have been nine 
times since the Civil War when one 
party has controlled at least the House 
of Representatives, while the other 
party has had its President in the 
White House. In many of these years 
of divided control, there was a good 
deal of working at cross purposes. 


Taft’s Problem 


For example, President Taft, a Re- 
publican, faced this problem during his 
last two years in office. For months, 
Congress would not vote funds with 
which the departments under the Pres- 
ident could do their work. 

Woodrow Wilson, a Democrat, was 
another President who had to face an 
unfriendly Congress for two years. The 
Republicans turned down almost every 
important request:-he made. Both Pres- 
idents Hoover and Truman also found 
it difficult to work with Congresses con- 
trolled by the opposite party. 

We shall not know to what extent 
the President and Congress will pull 
together until the lawmakers have been 
in session for some time. Both parties 


will, of course, be working hard to 
strengthen themselves for the battle 
over the Presidency in 1956. The re- 
cent election brought home to Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike that they 
cannot be overconfident about their 
chances in the next Presidential race. 

Democrats are pleased over their elec- 
tion victory, yet they agree that they 
did not make as big gains as the party 
out of power generally chalks up in a 
mid-term election. Republicans are not 
happy over losing ground, yet they 
know that they did not lose as many 
seats as the party in power usually does 
in the mid-term elections, nor as many 
as most political observers predicted 
they would. 

Leaders of both parties agree that 


SENATE 


the result could not be termed a land- 
slide. There were more close races than 
usual, and the outcome shows that 
neither party now commands a much 
greater following than the other, even 
though the Democrats have unques- 
tionably improved their position. 

It is also generally agreed that peo- 
ple, by and large, must be fairly well 
satisfied with their living conditions. 
Otherwise, there would have been a 
heavier reaction at the polls against 
the party in power. 

There is little doubt that local con- 
ditions and local issues figured much 
larger in the outcome of many individ- 
ual races than did national issues. This 
seems to be the chief explanation why 
some areas, long under Democratic con- 
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*IN 1900, only a few states permitted women to vote, so the percentage figure for 
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and Democratic strength in the country 


trol, voted Republican and why some 
regions which are generally pro- 
Republican went Democratic. 

The election indicated that the ma- 
jority of industrial workers are still 
backing the Democrats. In a number 
of heavily industrialized areas, the 
Democrats rolled up substantial major- 
ities. 

Jusi as the election showed continued 
Demoeratic strength in the ranks of 
labor, it also indicated that the major- 
ity of farmers in most parts of the 
nation still prefer the Republican 
Party. In a number of states, the elec- 
tion results hinged on whether the 
Democratic candidates could pile up big 
enough majorities in the cities to over- 
come Republican majorities in rural 
areas, and vice versa. 

Among the local issues that figured 
in the outcome, unemployment seemed 
to be an important one in scattered 
areas. In those areas where there has 
been considerable unemployment, such 
as certain New England states and 
Michigan, Democratic candidates made 
strong showings. 

On the other hand, the issue of re- 
duced farm income in rural areas did 
not take hold with the farmers to the 
extent that the Democrats had expected. 
Republican majorities in farm areas 
were sometimes reduced, but GOP can- 
didates lost few congressional seats in 
rural regions. 


Independent Voters 


A comparison of voting figures in 
various areas with past election figures 
indicates that there are still many in- 
dependent voters (the number has been 
increasing in recent years) who switch 
parties from time to time. It appears 
that the political parties will have to 
take increasing note of this large group, 
as the independent voters are often able 
to swing elections. 

Both parties agree they will have to 
make a big drive in 1956 to get a higher 
proportion of voters to the polls. They 
were discouraged by the turnout this 
month. According to latest available 
figures, only about 42 or 43 million 
Americans voted. 

This is almost 20 million under 
the number who voted in the Presiden- 
tial race in 1952. While the Presiden- 
tial election always brings more voters 
to the polls than the mid-term ballot- 
ing does, the sad fact is that only 
about the same number of Americans 
voted this year as did in the last mid- 
term elections in 1950. Yet since 1950, 
the U. S. population has increased by 
9 million persons! 

Finally, those who voted this month 
represented only about 41 per cent of 
the people of voting age in this coun- 
try. In comparison, it may be pointed 
out that in recent elections in Belgium 
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90 per cent of the voters went to the 
polls, in Sweden 80 per cent, and in 
Canada 75 per cent. 

What effect the recent balloting will 
have on each party’s chances for 1956 
is the subject of disagreement. Dem- 
ocrats say that the showing they have 
made this year will definitely improve 
their prospects for 1956. They contend 
that the 8 governorships they won 
from the Republicans, plus control of 
Congress, will strengthen the party in 
many ways. Democrats continue their 
argument along this line: 

“A number of voters reluctantly fol- 
lowed Eisenhower’s appeal to elect 
Republican members of Congress so 
that the government would not be di- 
vided during the next two years. But 
people voted as they pleased for state 
officials, giving the Democrats a sweep- 
ing victory in the election of gover- 
nors. In 1956, voters will feel free to 
support the Democratic Party all along 
the line, and by then they will be com- 
pletely soured on Republican leader- 
ship.” 

Republicans say they are confident 
that they will retain control of the ad- 
ministration in 1956. They assert that 
the election showed no deep-set trend 
against the Republican Party or the 
Eisenhower administration. They say 
it is very encouraging that they lost 
less than the party in power generally 
does in a mid-term election. The 
Republicans continue their case as 
follows: 

“After having seen Democrats in 
control of Congress for two more 
years, the voters will be even more 
anxious than in 1952 to restore the Re- 
publicans to full leadership. In the 
next Presidential election, the large 
majority of Americans will be con- 
vinced beyond doubt that Eisenhower 
and the Republican Party are far bet- 
ter qualified than Democrats to lead 
the nation.” 


Another Viewpoint 


Certain impartial political observers 
feel that it will depend a great deal on 
developments between now and 1956 as 
to which party will win the election 
race at that time. They say: 

“The nation is very evenly divided 
along political lines at the present time. 
There were many close contests in the 
recent election. If business is a little 
better in 1956 than it is now, and if 
our country keeps out of war, the Re- 
publicans may win in a number of lo- 
calities and states where they lost by 
small margins this year. 

“On the other hand, if business is 
not good two years from now and un- 
employment is fairly serious, or if the 
nation becomes involved in another con- 
flict such as the one in Korea, then the 
Democrats may keep their present 
strength and add to it by winning in 
areas where they lost this time by nar- 
row margins.” 

The outcome of the election has 
aroused guesswork over whether Pres- 
ident Eisenhower will seek another 
term as Chief Executive. Some feel 
that the Republican losses may influ- 
ence him to step aside in 1956. Others 
think that he may look upon the losses 
as a challenge for him to seek a second 
term of office and to help bring about 
another Republican victory such as that 
in 1952. 

In the coming months, Republicans 
and Democrats are expected to carry 
on their activities in Congress and in 
the states with great care. The record 
of the next two years will have consid- 
erable bearing on the outcome of the 
1956 Presidential election. 


GOVERNORS 


STATE BEFORE | AFTER 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 
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Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
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Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
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Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


TOTALS 


THE NEW and the old on our American political scene. 
When all officials chosen in the 1954 elections have taken 
office, party line-ups are expected to be as shown in the 
white columns above. Shaded columns give line-ups of gover- 
nors and congressmen as they stood prior to election day. 
Several contests hadn’t been fully settled when our paper 
went to press. Recounting and re-examination of ballots in 
these cases may result in some changes from the figures 
given in this chart. If such reverses occur, we shall report 
them as soon as possible. Then, if you are saving the chart 
for future reference, you can make the necessary corrections 
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yourself. Single asterisks (*) show Independent lawmakers— 
those who regard themselves as neither Republicans nor 
Democrats. They are: Representative Frazier Reams of 
Ohio in the outgoing Congress, and Senator Wayne Morse 
of Oregon in the new one. Even though Morse now calls 
himself an Independent, he was elected as a GOP member 
in 1950. Therefore we show him as a Republican in the out- 
going Congress (**). There are 435 seats in the House of 
Representatives, and 96 in the Senate; but, because of the 
Independents, Republican and Democratic totals do not add 
up to these numbers in every case. 
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The Story of the Week 





EFlarriman Barkley 





NOTICE 


Because of the Thanksgiving holi- 
day, The American Observer will 
not be published on November 22. 
The next date of publication will be 
Neivember 29. 





Saltonstall 








Political Leaders 


The following men were winners 
(on the first counting of ballots) in 
some of the more prominent election 
contests on November 2. Limited 
space prevents discussion of numerous 
other interesting and important po- 
litical battles. 

Averell Harriman, Democrat, ap- 
pears to have defeated Republican 
Senator Irving Ives in one of the clos- 
est contests for governor that New 
York State has ever had. A recount of 
the close vote has been ordered as we 
go to press. If Harriman is governor 
of this heavily populated state, he will 
be one of the outstanding leaders in 
the Democratic Party. He is 63. 

Alben Barkley, former Democratic 
Vice President, will once again repre- 
sent Kentucky in the Senate. He de- 
feated Senator John Sherman Cooper. 
Barkley, who will be 77 next week, 
served his state in the U. S. House of 
Representatives from 1913 to 1927, 
and in the Senate from that time until 
he became Vice President under Presi- 
dent Truman in 1949. 

Leverett Saltonstall, Republican Sen- 
ator of Massachusetts, won out over 
his democratic opponent, Foster Fur- 
colo, by a slim margin. Saltonstall, as 
party whip, lines up support in the 
Senate for Republican-backed meas- 
ures. He may be chosen for this same 
post in the 84th Congress. The 62- 
year-old Saltonstall has served in the 
Senate since 1944. 

Sam Rayburn of Texas had no GOP 
opponent at the poils this year in seek- 
ing re-election to the U. S. House of 
Representatives. He is in line to take 
over the powerful position of Speaker 
of the House in the 84th Congress. 
His job will be to keep order in the 
House and to direct it daily legisla- 
tive business. The 72-year-old Ray- 
burn has been elected to the House 
ever since 1912. 

Joseph Martin, Jr., Republican Rep- 
resentative of Massachusetts who was 
70 on November 3, retained his seat. 
He won his 16th term in the House by 
defeating Democrat Edward Doolan. 
However, since Democrats won control 
of the House, Martin will lose his post 
as Speaker of that body. 

Goodwin Knight, Republican, won 
the race for governor of California. 
He defeated Democratic candidate 
Richard Graves. He has been serving 
out the governorship term of Earl 
Warren, who resigned to become Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court in 1953. 
Before that time, Mr. Knight was 


Rayburn 


lieutenant governor of his state. He 
will be 58 on December 8. 

Patrick McNamara, Democrat of 
Michigan, ousted Republican Senator 
Homer Ferguson, who sought a third 
term. McNamara, 60, is both a labor 
union leader and head of a construc- 
tion company. He has been little known 
in politics in the past, and news ana- 
lysts say that he won the Senate seat 
largely with the support of labor. 

Clifford Case, Republican of New 
Jersey, seems to have been the winner 
in one of the election’s most dramatic 
senatorial contests. His opponent was 
Democratic Representative Charles 
Howell. Case, 55, an all-out Eisen- 
hower supporter, appeared to have won 
by around 3,000 votes, but the margin 
was so slim that the contest could not 
be decided until after a recheck of the 
ballots. 

Paul Douglas, Democrat, retained 
his Senate seat in a hotly contested 
battle in Illinois. His Republican op- 
ponent, Joseph Meek, was strongly 
backed by Eisenhower. Senator Dc ug- 
las, who taught economics before b zing 
elected to the Senate in 1948, is re- 
garded as a “liberal” Democrat. 


We Hope for the Best 


A group of leading scientists will 
soon report to our Defense Depart- 
ment on a subject that is of vital im- 
portance to all of us. It deals with the 
problem of survival in an age of hy- 
drogen and atomic bombs. 

Meanwhile, many Americans—sci- 
entists, public officials, and private 
citizens—agree with President Eisen- 
hower when he says there is no al- 
ternative to peace. We must do all 
in our power to prevent atomic and 
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Knight 


hydrogen warfare, the Chief Execu- 
tive contends. _. 

In an effort. to lessen the possibility 
of nuclear warfare, we and our allies 
have been trying to get a Russian 
agreement on global disarmament for 
some 8 years now. In the past, the 
talks always bogged down. The chief 
stumbling block was Moscow’s refusal 
to allow UN inspectors into Russia to 
see that disarmament pledges are kept. 

Late last month, all big powers, in- 
cluding Russia, agreed to hold new 
talks in the United Nations Disarma- 
ment Commission. Each one declared 
its willingness to discuss a ban on nu- 
clear weapons and cuts in other arma- 
ments. It remains to be seen what, 
if anything, will come of the latest 
disarmanent talks. 


At a Glance 


Great Britain is keeping its fingers 
crossed. The island country hopes 
there won’t be another strike such as 
the one which paralyzed its shipping 
industry throughout most of October. 
Britain, which depends heavily on 
trade with other countries for a live- 
lihood, suffered severe losses as a re- 
sult of the prolonged labor walkout. 

Meanwhile, there is danger of more 
strikes to come. A bitter struggle 
between two major unions for leader- 
ship of British waterfront workers 
may lead to new labor strife. 

Cuba’s Fulgencio Batista is assured 
of another four years as president of 
his country. He won an election held 
earlier this month from which his only 
opponent—former president Ramé6én 
Grau San Martin—withdrew just be- 
fore the ballots were cast, contending 
the election was unfairly conducted. 


WILSON FROM MONKMEYER 


CHILDREN on holiday in Iraq enjoy rides in not-too-modern ferris wheels 


McNamara 


Case Douglas 


Chancellor Julius Raab, Austria’s 
leader, plans to pay us a visit next 
Sunday, November 21. Raab will meet 
with President Eisenhower before re- 
turning home December 4. 

Among other things, the Austrian 
leader is expected to talk to our Presi- 
dent about the possibility of a peace 
treaty for the little European land. 
Though Austria has her own national 
government, she is still occupied by 
American, British, French, and Rus- 
sian troops. The Soviets have thus far 
refused to agree on an Austrian peace 
settlement. 


Rio Parley 


Rio de Janeiro, capital of Brazil, 
will be host to delegates from 21 Latin 
American nations and the United 
States on Monday, November 22. We 
and our neighbors to the south plan 
to meet for two weeks to talk over 
financial and economic problems. 

The list of questions to be discussed 
at the Rio parley includes: (1) What 
additional technical and other aid, if 
any, should Uncle Sam be asked to give 
Latin American lands? (2) How can 
trade between the U. S. and other 
Western Hemisphere nations be in- 
creased? (3) What can be done about 
the falling prices of certain goods 
which Latin Americans sell abroad? 


Our Asian Ally 


One of our strongest supporters 
in Asia, Pakistan’s Prime Minister 
Mohammed Ali, faces political and eco- 
nomic troubles at home (see page 1 
story). 

Born 45 years ago in East Bengal, 
India, Mohammed Ali began his po- 
litical career early. At the age of 28, 
he became head of a local branch of the 
Moslem League—a political group 
made up of Moslems who worked for 
an independent Pakistan and now 
form the major party in that land. 

When Pakistan gained its independ- 
ence in 1947, Ali was elected to the 
new country’s parliament. Later he 
represented Pakistan in nearby 
Burma, then Canada, and finally the 
United States. He is now prime min- 
ister of his country. 

While serving in our nation’s capi- 
tal, and during his recent visit here, 
Ali had a good chance to learn about 
us. He made many gocd friends in 
America. 

Ali is an enthusiastic photography 
fan, likes to play golf, and enjoys 
deep-sea fishing. 


Christmas Seals 


It is Christmas Seal time again. 
This year’s drive for anti-tuberculosis 
funds will open next week, and will 
continue until next January. We are 
all being asked to buy as many of 


these brightly colored seals as possible © 


to help fight TB. 
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Money raised through the sale of 
Christmas Seals is used to help the 
nearly half million Americans who 
are afflicted by the disease. These 
funds are also used to provide free 
chest X-rays for citizens of many 
communities so that tuberculosis may 
be detected for early treatment. 

Within recent years, the nation has 
made great strides in its fight against 
tuberculosis. Only a decade ago, some 
55,000 Americans died of the dread 
disease annually. Last year, the death 
toll from TB dropped to fewer than 
20,000. 


This Week in History 


November 17, 1800. The first Con- 
gress met in Washington, D. C., which 
had by then become the permanent 
site of our nation’s capital. At the 
time, the Capitol building was still 
unfinished, and a sea of mud sepa- 
rated the halls of Congress from the 
White House. The Chief Executive’s 
Mansion was also unfinished when 
President and Mrs. John Adams moved 
into it on the same November day 
in 1800. 

November 19, 1863. With the words 
“Fourscore and seven years ago...” 
President Abraham Lincoln began his 
now famous Gettysburg Address. 
Lincoln, weary and sad at the time, 
dedicated the battlefield at Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, to the men who died for 
their country in the War Between the 
States. 

Lincoln’s message at Gettysburg, 
closing with the words “...and that 
government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth,” has stirred the hearts 
of freedom-loving men and women 
around the globe ever since. 


India and Neighbors 


It is still too early to know the ef- 
fects, if any, of Indian Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru’s visit to Red China. It 
appears, however, that he came away 
with mixed feelings. He now seems 
to agree with the widely held opinion 
that the Red Chinese are too un- 





compromising and unyielding in their 
thinking. It is reported that he urged 
them to try to understand the position 
of other nations as well as their own, 
and to refrain from provoking a war 
over Formosa. Finally, he is said to 
have flatly turned down a Chinese re- 
quest that India enter into an anti- 
United States “peace” pact. He pointed 
out that India is determined to follow 
a “neutral” policy in the cold war be- 
tween communist and non-communist 
nations. 

On the other hand, Nehru has pub- 
licly stated that he still believes the 
Chinese communists want peace. He 
says Red China is now chiefly con- 
cerned with developing her resources 
and building badly needed industries. 
According to Nehru, the Chinese com- 
munist rulers made a pledge to him 
that they will not interfere in the 
affairs of neighboring lands. 

Whether most Indian leaders feel 
more or less friendly toward Red China 
as a result of Nehru’s trip is not 
clearly evident at this time. It is 
known, however, that many of these 
officials are now angry with their 
other powerful communist neighbor, 
Russia. The reason is that a newly 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








The after-dinner speaker, who had a 
reputation for being long-winded, started 
out by saying: “If I had eaten one more 
bite of that wonderful food, I would be 
unable to talk.” 

One of the listeners yelled to a waiter: 
“Give him a sandwich.” 
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BOLTINOFF IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“It’s really classy! But don’t just take 
my word for it—let me call another 
salesman over!” 


The city gal, on her first visit to a 
farm, caught sight of the lightning rod 
on the barn roof. 

“Well, this is amazing,” she exclaimed. 
“Even cows have television now.” 


* 


Sue: Don’t you think that a cookbook 
is fascinating reading? 

Lou: Yes, it contains so many stirring 
events. * 


Doctor: Plenty of exercise will kill al- 
most all germs. 

Patient: I know, but how can I get 
them to exercise? 


* 


A demagogue is a man who can rock 
the boat himself and persuade every- 
body else that there’s a terrible storm at 
sea. 

* 


Mr. Smith: You'll never get that new 
dog of yours to mind you. 

Mrs. Smith: Oh, yes, I will—you were 
just as troublesome yourself at first. 


* 


First Coed: Fred’s father spent over 
two thousand dollars on his schooling 
this year. 

Second Coed: And to think all he’ll get 
is a quarterback. 


WIDE WORLD 


ANOTHER VISITOR to the U. S., French Premier Pierre Mendes-France 


published Soviet encyclopedia de- 
scribes the policies of the late 
Mohandas Gandhi, ido! of all Indian 
Hindus, as “reactionary” and “treach- 
erous.” 

Government sources in India have 
let it be known that they consider 
this description ef Gandhi as “false, 
objectionable, derogatory, insulting, 
and counter to Moscow’s professed 
friendship for India.” 


Mendes-France in U. S. 


France’s 47-year-old Premier Pierre 
Mendes-France will be our nation’s 
guest this week. He is scheduled to 
meet with President Eisenhower on 
Thursday, November 18. 

President Eisenhower and Premier 
Mendes-France are expected to dis- 
cuss ways of speeding up action on 
Allied agreements to rearm West 
Germany as a western defense part- 
ner. These agreements must be ap- 
proved by the legislatures of the coun- 
tries involved before they can go into 
effect. 

The two leaders may also talk about 
Russia’s latest bid for big-power talks 
on Germany’s future. As of now, we 
and our allies are agreed that there 
will be no meeting with the Soviets 
until after proposed Allied agreements 
on West Germany are approved. 

Mendes-France became French pre- 
mier last June. Since that time, he 
has been one of Europe’s busiest 
leaders. Among other things, he nego- 
tiated an Indochinese peace with the 
communists last summer, and began 
a fight for major economic reforms at 
home. Now the big question is 
whether or not Mendes-France can 
score another triumph for his govern- 
ment by winning French legislative 
approval of the German agreements. 


A Little Progress 


In an article on India, which ap- 
peared in this paper November 1, we 
reported that the average life ex- 
pectancy in the big Asian land is 
not quite 30 years. New figures have 
now been released which show slight 
gains in the health of Indians, bring- 
ing their life expectancy to 32. 

It is encouraging to see the Indians 
making progress in their struggle for 
better health, but they still have a 
long way to go. Their life expectancy 
of 32 is less than half of what it is 
for Americans. 





Readers Say— 











West Germany should be encouraged 
to become a member of our European 
defense alliances and to develop her own 
army. These steps would strengthen 
Konrad Adenauer’s government and dis- 
courage the Russians from starting a 
war in Europe. 

JAMES PORTER, - 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


* 


The United States should advance 
more slowly on the question of rearming 
West Germany. Chancellor Adenauer 
does not have the wholehearted support 
of his countrymen. We would be in grave 
danger if his government were to fall, 
and if an undesirable party were to suc- 
ceed him and take control of Germany’s 
armed strength. 

CLARENCE PUGH, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


* 


I disagree with the economists who 
advocate trading “non-essential” goods 
with Red China. By “non-essentials” 
they mean goods which cannot be used 
directly in warfare, such as food. No 
goods, however, are non-essential to an 
enemy nation. The more we trade with 
communist lands, the more we increase 
their prosperity and their ability to wage 
war. CHARLES S. REVELLE, 

Irondequoit, New York 


* 


The United States should not give so 
much financial support to the various 
pacts, alliances, and trade agreements 
entered into by other lands. We should 
do our share and more, but we are weak- 
ening both ourselves and the other na- 
tions by paying too many of their bills 
for them. MaRsHA BROADFOOT, 

Alpine, Texas 


* 


I think the U. S. should withdraw 
from the United Nations if Red China 
obtains membership in that organization. 
Another enemy member would present 
just one more obstacle in our attempt to 
halt communist aggression and obtain 
world peace. 

LARRY SHEALY, 
Lexington, South Carolina 


* 


The United States should certainly not 
withdraw from the United Nations if 
Red China becomes a member. If ow 
country, one of the richest and most 
powerful member nations, were to with- 














draw, other countries would soon follow 


our example. As a result, the UN, ou 

best hope for peace, would disintegrate. 
LINDA REIN’L, 
Boulder, Colorado 


* 


The United States should not abandon 
the United Nations. Many countries look 
to this organization for peace and secu 
rity. If we were to withdraw, we would 
only be paving the way for the commu 
nist nations to take over. 

Nora FAIRCHILD, 
Alamogordo, New Mexico 


* 


We should not admit Red China to 
the U.N., because Mao Tse-tung’s com- 
munist party is not the rightful govern 
ment of China. Chiang Kai-shek’s Na- 
tionalists are the legitimate rulers of 
that land. Since the U. S. has consist- 
ently supported Chiang, the admission of 
Red China would be a grave defeat fo: 
our foreign policy. 

HERSCHEL RASKAS, 
University City, Missouri 
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Friend in Asia 


(Concluded from page 1) 


of two pieces, separated from each 
other by about a thousand miles of 
Indian territory. It is as though New 
York and Texas were working by 
themselves as a single country. 

The two sections, East and West 
Pakistan, are extremely different from 
each other. Their people have little 
in common except the Moslem religion 
and a deep distrust of nearby India, 
where the Hindu faith prevails. It 
was these “common denominators” 
that brought Pakistan into being as 
a nation. 

Until after World War II, Great 
Britain controlled nearly all of the vast 
region which India and Pakistan now 
occupy. As Britain prepared to with- 
draw, the outnumbered Moslems de- 
manded a country of their own, sepa- 
rate from that of the Hindus. Other- 
wise, they feared, the great Hindu ma- 
jority would dominate and oppress 
them. So the two major Moslem sec- 
tions of old “British India”—a thou- 
sand miles apart—became Pakistan. 

The country’s total area is about 
365,000 square miles, and its popula- 
tion is approximately 76 million. West 
Pakistan, nearly six times as large as 
the eastern section, is almost the size 
of Texas and Louisiana combined. It 
has 34 million people. East Pakistan 
is far more heavily populated, with 42 
million people crowded into a land not 
much larger than Arkansas. 

West Pakistan is a region of rugged 
mountains and dry plains, a producer 
of wheat and cotton, a homeland of 
sturdy farmers and tough mountain 
clans. East Pakistan—sometimes 
known as East Bengal—is a moist low- 
land, which produces such crops as 
rice, tea, and jute (used for making 








UNITED STATES: 3,022,387 SQ. Mi. 
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DIVIDED PAKISTAN as it compares 
in area with our United States 


burlap and twine). The average per- 
son in this area earns only about a 
fourth as much as does his fellow 
countryman in the west. 

The two sections speak different na- 
tive languages, but English—widely 
used in the government and the 
schools—helps them communicate with 
each other. 

Finally, East Pakistan’s people have 
closer cultural ties with India than 
do those of West Pakistan. Dislike of 
the big Hindu neighbor appears deep- 
est in the western area. 

All these differences have created 
rivalry between the two sections. The 
eastern Pakistani feel that the west- 
erners have been playing too dominant 
a role in the government. Karachi, the 
capital, is a western seaport city. The 
Moslem League party—in control of 
Pakistan’s government since the be- 
ginning—has most of its support in 
the west. 

The different sections and popula- 
tion groups in Pakistan haven’t yet 
been able to work out compromises 


necessary for drawing up a permanent 
constitution. This is a situation that 
Americans should be able to under- 
stand. Our own country didn’t man- 
age to start operating under its pres- 
ent federal Constitution until about 13 
years after declaring independence. 
Pakistan has been a free nation only 
7 years. 

The job of constitution-making has 
been in the hands of a Constitu- 
ent Assembly, created in 1947. This 
group also has served as the country’s 
chief legislative body. Never since 
the nation was established have there 
been elections to choose new members 
for the assembly. 

For some time now, many people in 
the east have not felt that this body, 
which was chosen more than seven 
years ago, truly represented the cur- 
rent views of Pakistan’s people. Never- 
theless, the assembly went ahead with 
its job of drawing up a proposed con- 
stitution. At a press luncheon in 
Washington last month. Prime Minis- 
ter Mohammed Ali predicted that this 
constitution would soon be put into 
effect. 

Surprise Move 


But, just a few days later, another 
powerful official took steps that the 
Prime Minister hadn’t expected. This 
other man was Ghulam Mohammed, 
the Governor General. Since Pakistan 
is a member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, Ghulam Mohammed 
is officially an agent of Queen Eliza- 
beth II. Actually, he is not under 
London’s control at all, but he does 
hold considerable power of his own. 
Late last month he dissolved the 
Constituent Assembly and forced a re- 
shuffling of Prime Minister Moham- 
med Ali’s cabinet. 

It isn’t entirely clear what will hap- 
pen next. Ghulam Mohammed says 
there will be a national election for the 
purpose of choosing a new Constituent 
Assembly. If so, the newly elected 
body may start writing sizable re- 
visions into the constitution that the 
old assembly had almost completed. 

According to certain observers, last 
month’s upset shows that the Pakistan 
government is becoming unstable. Paki- 
stan spokesmen, however, declare that 
the recent reshuffling points toward 
the development of a stronger and 
more effective government than the 
nation has previously known. 

Pakistan’s government, no matter 
what its character may be, will face 
tremendous problems for a long time 
to come. For instance, it must try to 
reach satisfactory agreements with In- 





PAKISTAN EMBASSY 


YOUNG COLLEGE WOMEN in Pakistan leaving a study hall 


dia over certain important bones of 
contention. 

One source of bad feeling between 
these countries is Kashmir, a Hima- 
layan state about as large as Kansas. 
India and Pakistan have been quarrel- 
ing over its possession ever since they 
became independent, and control of the 
area is now divided. 

Another source of trouble is irriga- 
tion water. The Indus and other great 
rivers—which irrigate millions of 
acres in West Pakistan—arise in the 
great Himalayan snowfields and then 
flow through Indian-controlled terri- 
tory before reaching Pakistan. India 
thus can, and sometimes does, divert 
the irrigation water that Pakistan des- 
perately needs. 

Efforts are being made to reach 
agreements guaranteeing a fair divi- 
sion of the great rivers. Engineers 
say it would be possible to build new 
dams and irrigation works, so that 
both nations could obtain more water 
than ever before. 

Pakistan needs to improve and en- 
large her manufacturing industries. 
Today the great majority of her peo- 
ple are farmers—many of them work- 
ing under extremely primitive condi- 
tions. When India and Pakistan were 
divided into separate countries, India 
got practically all the industrial areas. 
Pakistan was left without mills to 
process her jute, and without enough 
textile plants to handle her cotton. 

During the last few years, with fi- 
nancial and technical help from the 





United States and other foreign coun- 
tries, she has made remarkable prog- 
ress in building and strengthening her 
industries. Jute mills, textile works, 
fertilizer plants, cement factories, and 
woolen mills are among the many new 
establishments that have sprung up. 

Pakistan also is taking vigorous ac- 
tion in the fields of education and 
health. During the last few years 
her government has set up large num- 
bers of new schools, including two uni- 
versities. Much hard work remains to 
be done, though, as shown by the fact 
that in 1951 only about 14 per cent 
of the population could read or write. 

Meanwhile, the nation is waging a 
fight against malaria, tuberculosis, and 
other diseases that are now wide- 
spread. A big help in this battle is 
the new role being taken by women 
in modern Pakistan. Formerly it was 
thought improper for women to enter 
the professions or perform any work 
outside the home. Today this attitude 
is dying, and large numbers of Moslem 
girls have adopted nursing as a career. 

While facing many problems inside 
her own borders, Pakistan also keeps 
an eye on the rest of the world. She 
is one of the signers of the new South- 
east Asia defense pact, drawn up at 
Manila this fall. Last spring, more- 
over, she signed mutual defense agree- 
ments with Turkey and with the 
United States. 


Guarding the Khyber 


Strategically located, Pakistan is a 
valuable member of the anti-Soviet 
bloc of nations. The western part of 
her territory extends to within a few 
miles of Russia and Red China. In 
the hills that separate her territory 
from that of Afghanistan, she guards 
Khyber Pass, historic route of invad- 
ers from the north and west. 

Military service is a highly honored 
profession among her people. Her 
army can’t possibly accept all the 
young men who try to join it. Paki- 
stan needs—and is receiving—consid- 
erable help from America in training 
her soldiers and providing them with 
equipment good enough to match their 
enthusiasm. 





Colombia hopes to build a canal which 
will connect the Pacific Ocean and the 
Caribbean Sea. Located on the north- 
west corner of South America, Colom- 
bia plans to link the waters of the 
Atrato and the San Juan Rivers. This 
would make the canal run parallel to 
the Panama Canal. 
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PAKISTAN, geographically, consists of two widely separated lands 
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Thanksgiving 
By Walter E. Myer 























EXT week we shall observe one of 

our oldest holidays—Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. Americans have celebrated 
this day, in one form or another, al- 
most from the time the first settlers 
reached our shores (see historical fea- 
ture, page 8). 

Thanksgiving has drifted far away 
from the early ideas concerning it. 
Years ago the observance of this day 
was a solemn affair. The people— 
never free from the dangers of bad 
crops or encounters with hostile In- 
dians—really meant it when, with the 
summer over, they came together to 
express appreciation for their bless- 
ings and to pray for deliverance from 
future peril. 

Today, however, Thanksgiving is 
largely regarded as a time when the 
people enjoy football games, sump- 
tuous turkey dinners with relatives 
and friends, and other pleasures. It 
is well enough to enjoy these material 
blessings so long as the original pur- 
poses of the day are not disregarded. 

As never before, Thanksgiving 
should be a time of devotion and of 
expressing gratitude for all the good 
things of life we in America possess. 
Our standard of living today is not 
only far beyond the wildest dreams of 
early Americans, but it is incompara- 
bly higher than that enjoyed by most 
of the world’s people in our gener- 
ation. 

Let us be always grateful and thank- 
ful that we in this country are so well 
supplied with the necessities of life— 
food, shelter, and clothing. We accept 
as commonplace 
such material pos- 
sessions as auto- 
mobiles, radio and 
television sets, and 
a variety of elec- 
trical products. 
Yet the large ma- 
jority of people 
living elsewhere 
are denied these 
and countless other 
comforts and conveniences which are 
available to so many American fam- 
ilies. 

Let us give thanks that in this coun- 
try every young person who desires 
a high school education can get one at 
public expense. In most of Asia and 
Africa, and in large parts of Latin 
America, schooling is either non- 
existent or is limited to a few years 
at the most. 

Let us not lose sight of the fact that, 
in the United States, young people 
have excellent opportunities to obtain 
good jobs after completing their edu- 
cation. That is not true in many 
lands. 

Let us be grateful, too, that we can 
worship in the church of our choice, 
participate in running our government, 
and express ourselves freely on all 
issues. Many of us are inclined to 
take these precious rights for granted, 
but hundreds of millions of people 
in other lands do not enjoy them. 

Along with our thanksgiving, we 
should resolve to be worthy of our 
good fortune. We should find out the 
best ways of preserving it, of making 
life still better for millions of our 
own people, and of doing everything 
we can to create a happier, more peace- 
ful world in general. 
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Walter E. Myer 


“BENGAL BRIGADE” is a movie about India 100 years ago. 





UNIVERSAL 


Today, East 
Bengal is a part of Pakistan and West Bengal is a state in the Republic of India. 


Radio—-TV-—Movies 


“PYENGAL Brigade” is a film por- 

traying the turbulent India of 
100 years ago. Rock Hudson is a cap- 
tain in the Bengal Army, but he re- 
signs his post when he gets in trouble 
with his commanding officer. Learn- 
ing of a native uprising, Hudson tries 
to head it off. At the same time he 
attempts to return to the good graces 
of the army. 

With its many exciting moments, 
this color film should please adventure 
lovers. Arlene Dahl plays the leading 
feminine role. 

* 


A two-hour performance of Shake- 
speare’s ““Macbeth”—a drama studied 
by most young people before they 
complete their high school English 
courses—will be televised on Sunday, 
November 28. From 4 to 6 p.m. 
(EST) the Hallmark Hall of Fame 
will present the famous tragedy, set 
in Scotland, over a nation-wide net- 
work of NBC stations. 


Co-starring as Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth will be Maurice Evans and 
Judith Anderson, both of whom are 
famous for their Shakespearean roles. 
Supporting them will be a cast of 
some 40 performers. The play will be 
staged in two major acts of about 50 
minutes each. Most of the original 
script and nearly all the important 
scenes will be presented intact. 


* 


The Voice of America, which is the 
radio division of the U. S. Information 
Service, now speaks from the nation’s 
capital. The agency recently moved 
its offices to Washington from New 
York City. 

People in many nations know the 
Voice of America. Its broadcasts in 
34 languages provide news, informa- 
tion on health and farming, and enter- 
tainment for listeners in many lands. 
For thousands of foreigners, the Voice 
is the main source of information 
about the United States. 








The World of Sports 








ANY high schools—particularly 

in areas where hunting is a pop- 

ular fall and winter activity—are of- 
fering courses to students to prepare 
them for the proper use of firearms. 
Schools in New Hampshire, for ex- 
ample, are now permitted to appropri- 
ate money under a state law to pay 
for such courses. New York and Cali- 
fornia both require young hunters to 
complete successfully a four-hour 





hunter safety course before they may 
purchase their first hunting license. 
Among the schools offering courses in 
firearm safety are Graveraet High 





NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


LEARNING to handle a gun 


School in Marquette, Michigan, and 
Enosburg (Vermont) High School. 

A major aim of the courses is to re- 
duce the number of hunting accidents 
which occur each year. In a study of 
1,166 hunting accidents in 24 states 
and 2 Canadian provinces during 1953, 
it was found that carelessness or lack 
of proper knowledge of gun handling 
were the causes of nearly all accidents. 
Consequently the courses stress gun 
safety and also usually give instruc- 
tion in state game laws, first aid, con- 
servation of wildlife, and other topics. 
Adult instructors, qualified on the basis 
of experience and written examinations, 
teach the courses. 

According to the National Rifle As- 
sociation, observance of three simple 
rules will eliminate most gun accidents: 

(1) Treat every gun as if it were 
loaded. 

(2) Always point the muzzle in a 
safe direction. 

(3) Be sure of your target. 

These rules are emphasized in a 
hunter safety course drawn up by the 
National Rifle Association. The course 
is being used widely as a basis for in- 
struction in high school classes on fire- 
arms safety. Schools interested in 
starting such classes may obtain fur- 
ther information from the National 
Rifle Association, 1600 Rhode Island 
Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
to be found on page 8, column 4. 


1. Logrolling (lég’rél-ing) takes 
place when legislators make bargains 
to (a) vote for one another’s favored 
bills (b) praise one another in speeches 
(ec) push one another for positions of 
leadership. 

2. The firm’s main business is lobby- 
ing (léb’é-ing). (a) advertising in 
theater lobbies (b) trying to influence 
legislators to vote for certain laws (c) 
designing hotel lobbies. 


8. This radio commentator again 
proved correct in his prognosis (prég- 
no’sis) of the election results. (a) 
forecast (b) optimism (c) story. 

4. Many western leaders hoped that 
the now defunct (dé-finkt’) European 
Defense Community would pave the 
way for a united Europe. (a) dead 
(b) ratified (c) forgotten. 

5. The senator is a political maver- 
ick (miv’er-ik). (a) conservative (b) 
newcomer (c) party bolter. 

6. The candidate accused the lead- 
ers in power of gerrymandering (jér- 
i-min‘der-ing). (a) giving public jobs 
to their friends (b) misusing state 
funds (c) drawing up voting districts 
to their party’s advantage. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
Wane Geen Ge os sn. . which 
is involved in a dispute between India 
and Pakistan over water supply. 


1, _____ is one of the chief prod- 
ucts of western Pakistan. 


2. East Pakistan is sometimes called 
East - 





3. The people of Pakistan did not want 








to be ruled by the . Majority 
group in India. 
‘s __., used in burlap and twine, 


is a major product of eastern Pakistan. 


5. Most of Pakistan’s people are of the 
—. faith. 





6. ____. Pass, lying between Afghani- 
stan and Pakistan, has for centuries been 
an important gateway into southern Asia. 


7. ________._ is widely used in the 
Pakistan government and schools. 


8. Pakistan and India are bitter 


in a contest to gain ownership of Kash- 
mir. 


a 


10. ____., the middle eastern nation 
which recently concluded a defensive alli- 
ance with Pakistan. 


» & major city in Pakistan. 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: citizenship. VERTICAL: 1. 
censure; 2. lives; 3. fourth; 4. living; 
5. Zwicker; 6. contempt; 7. Flanders; 8. 
Wisconsin; 9. half; 10. Watkins; 11. pay. 
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OMMUNITIES across the nation 

are setting up additional recrea- 
tional centers to help fight juvenile 
delinquency and for the enjoyment of 
young and old alike. Schools are ex- 
panding their recreational and physi- 
eal education programs. Industrial 
firms are doing more and more along 
this line for employes and their fami- 
lies. Al! this means increasing job 
opportunities for people trained in 
recreational work. 

Your duties, if you choose this field, 
will depend upon the type of activity 
you supervise and the kind of organi- 
zation that employs you. Generally 
speaking, though, you will plan and 
supervise some part of a recreational 
project. You will, for the most part, 
work directly with the people who 
take part in play programs. If you ad- 
vance to a supervisory position, you 
will plan the over-all recreational ac- 
tivities of the organization for which 
you work. 

Your choice of a particular branch 
of work in this field will be determined 
by your interests and abilities. If you 
are an outstanding athlete, you may 
want to become a coach. If you like 
arts and crafts, you may want to 
teach these activities. If you have 
a flair for writing, dramatics, or 
dancing, you may want to direct a 
writers’ club, or instruct a drama or 
dance group. If you like general work 
with young people, you may want to 
prepare for a job as supervisor of a 
youth program. 

You can also choose the type of in- 
stitution for which you want to work. 
Schools, YWCA’s and YMCA’s, the 


Boy and Girl Scouts, industrial firms, 
churches, and city recreational depart- 
ments are among the. organizations 
that employ personnel trained in this 
field. 

Your qualifications should include 
a real interest in people. You should 
also have steady nerves, initiative, 
imagination, enthusiasm, and, of 
course, a good disposition. 


TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO, 


BASEBALL lesson in fielding 


Your training should include a col- 
lege education. You can major in phys- 
ical education or in recreation; or you 
can get a degree with a major in some 
other subject, such as music or art. 
During your training period, you 
should become skilled in some recrea- 
tional activity, such as tennis, dramat- 
ics, or crafts, and you should learn the 
techniques of directing group pro- 
grams. 

Physical education, as it is taught 
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is a 


in colleges and universities, 
branch of recreational work. It in- 
cludes coaching athletic teams, teach- 
ing different sports to regular classes, 
and teaching modern dance, hygiene, 
and first aid. 

While in high school, you should 
take a college preparatory course with 
emphasis on English and public speak- 
ing. Take part in as many group ac- 
tivities, such as sports, dramatics, and 
scouting, as you can. During the 
summer months, you may be able to 
work in a recreational camp or nearby 
playground. In this way, you will earn 
some money and find out how you like 
the work. 

Your salary will depend upon the 
type of work you do and the size of 
the community in which you work. 
Beginners average about $2,500 a year. 
Experienced persons earn’ from $2,500 
to $6,000 annually. A very few rec- 
reational directors in large cities earn 
as much as $10,000 or more a year. 

Advantages and disadvantages of 
this field will depend upon your apti- 
tude for the work. If you like to di- 
rect groups of people, and are good at 
recreational activities, you would prob- 
ably enjoy the work. If you don’t like 
group work, your duties would soon 
become irksome. 

Further information can be obtained 
from the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, 8 West 8th Street, New York 
11, N. Y. This group will send you 
a number of free recreational career 
pamphlets on request. 





The first way to make dreams come 
true is to wake up. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Thanksgiving Day 


HANKSGIVING Day is Thursday, 

November 25. To most of us that 
means a feast of turkey, cranberry 
sauce, sweet potatoes, pumpkin pie, 
and other fine foods. The day means 
much more than feasting, though. It 
is a time for giving thanks for the 
good way of life that is ours in‘a free 
democracy. It is a day that is very 
much a part of American history. 

How did it begin? We know that 
in Biblical times the people of Israel 
held services of thanksgiving after 
crops were harvested. Later, the 
Greeks held harvest feasts, and the 
idea spread to many other lands. 

When the Pilgrims went from Eng- 
land to Holland, they found that the 
Dutch set aside a day each year to give 
thanks for the independence they had 
won from Spain. The Pilgrims took 
part in the celebrations which became 
a natural practice for them. 

The first winter in the Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, Colony was a hard one. 
Almost half the members of the colony 
died. In the spring of 1621, crops 
were planted and the colonists waited 
anxiously as the crops grew during the 
summer. The Pilgrims were over- 
joyed when the harvest was good. 

Governor Bradford ordered a cele- 
bration to give thanks for the harvest. 
He sent out four men to hunt, and 
they came back with turkey and other 
fowl—which probably explains why we 
consider turkey a traditional part of 
a Thanksgiving Day meal. About 90 
friendly Indians joined in with the 
Pilgrims and killed some deer for the 


celebration. It lasted nearly a week. 

In the summer of 1623, the Ply- 
mouth Colony faced starvation. 
Drought destroyed many crops. So, 
in the middle of July, the governor set 
aside a day for prayer. Soon after 


this, the weather changed. The crops 
were saved. 

Through the early colonial years, 
the Massachusetts Pilgrims set aside 
other days for thanksgiving from time 
Some of the other New Eng- 


to time. 
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AN EARLY THANKSGIVING scene 


land colonies also held harvest festi- 
vals, but there seems to have been no 
regular observance every year. 

President George Washington issued 
a Thanksgiving proclamation setting 
Thursday, November 26, 1789, as a 
day for honoring the new Constitution 
of the United States. In following 
years, though, the observance often 
was celebrated at different times in 
the various states. 

In 1863, President Abraham Lincoln 
issued a proclamation making the last 


Thursday in November a _ national 
Thanksgiving Day. The event was ob- 
served on the same day each year by 
annual Presidential proclamation un- 
til 1939. In that year, President 
Franklin Roosevelt, heeding the pleas 
of merchants for four instead of three 
weeks for Christmas shopping, moved 
Thanksgiving back from November 
30, which was the last Thursday of the 
month, to November 23. 

A great many protests resulted, es- 
pecially in New England where 
Thanksgiving rivals Christmas as a 
day for family reunions. The upshot 
was that 22 states accepted the new 
day; 23, including all the New Eng- 
land states, stuck by the last Thurs- 
day; three used both. 

Confusion resulted in railroad holi- 
day schedules and in the homecomings 
of families spread over several states. 
As a result, President Roosevelt an- 
nounced in 1941 that he would revert 
to the old date in 1942. Later, Con- 
gress passed a resolution setting aside 
the fourth (which is usually but not 
always, the last) Thursday in Novem- 
ber as Thanksgiving Day. 





Pronunciations 


Fulgencio Batista—fool-hen’see-d bi- 
tés’ta 

Ghulam Mohammed—goo'lim’ m0o- 
ham’méd 

Karachi—-kuh-ra’ché 

Mohammed Ali—m060-him’'méd 4'lé 

Pakistani—pak’is-tin’i 

Pierre Mendes-France—pyér mén’dés- 
frans’ 

Raab—rab 





Study Guide 


Political Picture 


1. What changes did the recent elec- 
tions bring about in the line-up of Con- 
gress? 


2. What responsibilities will the Demo- 
crats now take over? 











3. Why do some observers feel that 
divided control of government will -not 
be a serious threat to the Eisenhower 
program? 


4. What makes other observers think 
there is likely to be a good deal of fric- 
tion between the President and Congress? 


5. Why is neither of the major parties 
completely happy nor completely un- 
happy about the election? 


6. What did the election outcome indi- 
cate about national and local issues? 


7. Why were both parties displeased 
over the voter turnout? 


8. What effect do the two parties think 
the election will have on their chances 
for success in the 1956 balloting? 


Liiscussion 


1. Do you think that the legislative 
proposals of President Eisenhower will 
have a reasonable chance of being en- 
acted into law in the next two years? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


_ 2. Briefly give your views on the mean- 
ing of the November 2 election. 


Pakistan 


1. Geographically, what is especially 
unusual about Pakistan? 


2. Compare East and West Pakistan as 
to area and population. List some other 
important differences between the two. 


3. Why do the easterners think West 
Pakistan’s position is too dominant? 


4. Describe Pakistan’s efforts to draw 
up a constitution. How was the recent 
governmental upset connected with the 
problem of constitution-making? 


5. Who are Mohammed Ali and Ghulam 
Mohammed? 


6. Name two major bones of contention 
between India and Pakistan. 


7. Tell of some economic and social 
problems that Pakistan faces. 


8. Describe her position in interna- 
tional affairs. 


Discussion 


From what you know, do you believe 
India and Pakistan would be better off 
if they united? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Identify the following political lead- 
ers: Averell Harriman; Joseph Martin; 
Alben Barkley; Sam Rayburn; and Clif- 
ford Case. 


2. Why is Britain worried about the 
possibility of another shipping strike? 


3. What is the purpose of the forth- 
coming Rio de Janeiro meeting of the 
U. S. and Latin American countries? 


4. How does India’s Nehru feel about 
the Red Chinese rulers now that he has 
returned from a visit to their country? 


5. What issues are President Eisen- 
hower and Premier Mendes-France likely 
to discuss when they meet in Washing- 
ton? 


References 


“This is Pakistan.” New booklet, avail- 
able in limited quantity for free dis- 
tribution to teachers. Address: Embassy 
of Pakistan, 2201 R Street N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C 

“Atlantic Report on Pakistan,” Atlan- 
tic, July 1954. 

“New Trends in Pakistan,’’ by James 
W. Spain, Foreign Policy Bulletin, July 
1, 1954. 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) vote for one another’s favored 
bills; 2. (b) trying to influence legisla- 
tors to vote for certain laws; 3. (a) 
forecast; 4. (a) dead; 5. (c) party bolter; 
6. (c) drawing up voting districts to their 
party’s advantage. 
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OMMUNITIES across the nation 

are setting up additional recrea- 
tional centers to help fight juvenile 
delinquency and for the enjoyment of 
young and old aiike. Schools are ex- 
panding their recreational and physi- 
cal education programs. Industrial 
firms are doing more and more along 
this line for employes and their fami- 
lies. All this means increasing job 
opportunities for people trained in 
recreational work. 

Your duties, if you choose this field, 
will depend upon the type of activity 
you supervise and the kind of organi- 
zation that employs you. Generally 
speaking, though, you will plan and 
supervise some part of a recreational 
project. You will, for the most part, 
work directly with the people who 
take part in play programs. If you ad- 
vance to a supervisory position, you 
will plan the over-all recreational ac- 
tivities of the organization for which 
you work. 

Your choice of a particular branch 
of work in this field will be determined 
by your interests and abilities. If you 
are an outstanding athlete, you may 
want to become a coach. If you like 
arts and crafts, you may want to 
teach these activities. If you have 
a flair for writing, dramatics, or 
dancing, you may want to direct a 
writers’ club, or instruct a drama or 
dance group. If you like general work 
with young people, you may want to 
prepare for a job as supervisor of a 
youth program. 

You can also choose the type of in- 
stitution for which you want to work. 
Schools, YWCA’s and YMCA’s, the 


Boy and Girl Scouts, industrial firms, 
churches, and city recreational depart- 
ments are among the. organizations 
that employ personnel trained in this 
field. 

Your qualifications should include 
a real interest in people. You should 
also nave steady nerves, initiative, 
imagination, enthusiasm, and, of 
course, a good disposition. 


TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO, 


BASEBALL lesson in fielding 


Your training should include a col- 
lege education. You can major in phys- 
ical education or in recreation; or you 
can get a degree with a major in some 
other subject, such as music or art. 
During your training period, you 
should become skilled in some recrea- 
tional activity, such as tennis, dramat- 
ics, or crafts, and you should learn the 
techniques of directing group pro- 
grams. 

Physical education, as it is taught 


in colleges and universities, is a 
branch of recreational work. It in- 
cludes coaching athletic teams, teach- 
ing different sports to regular classes, 
and teaching modern dance, hygiene, 
and first aid. 

While in high school, you should 
take a college preparatory course with 
emphasis on English and public speak- 
ing. Take part in as many group ac- 
tivities, such as sports, dramatics, and 
scouting, as you can. During the 
summer months, you may be able to 
work in a recreational camp or nearby 
playground. In this way, you will earn 
some money and find out how you like 
the work. 

Your salary will depend upon the 
type of work you do and the size of 
the community in which you work. 
Beginners average about $2,500 a year. 
Experienced persons earn’ from $2,500 
to $6,000 annually. A very few rec- 
reational directors in large cities earn 
as much as $10,000 or more a year. 

Advantages and disadvantages of 
this field will depend upon your apti- 
tude for the work. If you like to di- 
rect groups of people, and are good at 
recreational activities, you would prob- 
ably enjoy the work. If you don’t like 
group work, your duties would soon 
become irksome. 

Further information can be obtained 
from the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, 8 West 8th Street, New York 
11, N. Y. This group will send you 
a number of free recreational career 
pamphlets on request. 





The first way to make dreams come 
true is to wake up. 
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Historical Backgrounds - - Thanksgiving Day 


ANKSGIVING Day is Thursday, 

November 25. To most of us that 
means a feast of turkey, cranberry 
sauce, sweet potatoes, pumpkin pie, 
and other fine foods. The day means 
much more than feasting, though. It 
is a time for giving thanks for the 
good way of life that is ours in‘a free 
democracy. It is a day that is very 
much a part of American history. 

How did it begin? We know that 
in Biblical times the people of Israel 
held services of thanksgiving after 
crops were harvested. Later, the 
Greeks held harvest feasts, and the 
idea spread to many other lands. 

When the Pilgrims went from Eng- 
land to Holland, they found that the 
Dutch set aside a day each year to give 
thanks for the independence they had 
won from Spain. The Pilgrims took 
part in the celebrations which became 
a natural practice for them. 

The first winter in the Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, Colony was a hard one. 
Almost half the members of the colony 
died. In the spring of 1621, crops 
were planted and the colonists waited 
anxiously as the crops grew during the 
summer. The Pilgrims were over- 
joyed when the harvest was good. 

Governor Bradford ordered a cele- 
bration to give thanks for the harvest. 
He sent out four men to hunt, and 
they came back with turkey and other 
fowl—which probably explains why we 
consider turkey a traditional part of 
a Thanksgiving Day meal. About 90 
friendly Indians joined in with the 
Pilgrims and killed some deer for the 


celebration. It lasted nearly a week. 

In the summer of 1623, the Ply- 
mouth Colony faced starvation. 
Drought destroyed many crops. So, 
in the middle of July, the governor set 
aside a day for prayer. Soon after 
this, the weather changed. The crops 
were saved. 

Through the early colonial years, 
the Massachusetts Pilgrims set aside 
other days for thanksgiving from time 
to time. Some of the other New Eng- 
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AN EARLY THANKSGIVING scene 


land colonies also held harvest festi- 
vals, but there seems to have been no 
regular observance every year. 

President George Washington issued 
a Thanksgiving proclamation setting 
Thursday, November 26, 1789, as a 
day for honoring the new Constitution 
of the United States. In following 
years, though, the observance often 
was celebrated at different times in 
the various states. 

In 18638, President Abraham Lincoln 
issued a proclamation making the last 


Thursday in November a national 
Thanksgiving Day. The event was ob- 
served on the same day each year by 
annual Presidential proclamation un- 
til 1939. In that year, President 
Franklin Roosevelt, heeding the pleas 
of merchants for four instead of three 
weeks for Christmas shopping, moved 
Thanksgiving back from November 
30, which was the last Thursday of the 
month, to November 23. 

A great many protests resulted, es- 
pecially in New England where 
Thanksgiving rivals Christmas as a 
day for family reunions. The upshot 
was that 22 states accepted the new 
day; 23, including all the New Eng- 
land states, stuck by the last Thurs- 
day; three used both. 

Confusion resulted in railroad holi- 
day schedules and in the homecomings 
of families spread over several states. 
As a result, President Roosevelt an- 
nounced in 1941 that he would revert 
to the old date in 1942. Later, Con- 
gress passed a resolution setting aside 
the fourth (which is usually but not 
always, the last) Thursday in Novem- 
ber as Thanksgiving Day. 





Pronunciations 


Fulgencio Batista—fool-hen’see-6 bi- 
tés’ta 

Ghulam Mohammed—goo'lim’ moo- 
ham’méd 

Karachi—kuh-ra’ché 

Mohammed Ali—m00-him'méd 4'lé 

Pakistani—pak’is-tin’i 

Pierre Mendes-France—pyér mén'dés- 
frans’ 

Raab—rab 





Study Guide 


Political Picture 


1. What changes did the recent elec- 
tions bring about in the line-up of Con- 
gress? 











2. What responsibilities will the Demo- 
crats now take over? 


38. Why do some observers feel that 
divided control of government will not 
be a serious threat to the Eisenhower 
program? 


4. What makes other observers think 
there is likely to be a good deal of fric- 
tion between the President and Congress? 


arties 
un- 


5. Why is neither of the major 
completely happy nor completely 
happy about the election? 


6. What did the election outcome indi- 
cate about national and local issues? 


7. Why were both parties displeased 
over the voter turnout? 


8. What effect do the two parties think 
the election will have on their chances 
for success in the 1956 balloting? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that the legislative 
proposals of President Eisenhower will 
have a reasonable chance of being en- 
acted into law in the next two years? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


2. Briefly give your views on the mean- 
ing of the November 2 election. 


Pakistan 


1. Geographically, what is especially 
unusual about Pakistan? 


2. Compare East and West Pakistan as 
to area and population. List some other 
important differences between the two. 


3. Why do the easterners think West 
Pakistan’s position is too dominant? 


4. Describe Pakistan’s efforts to draw 
up a constitution. How was the recent 
governmental upset connected with the 
problem of constitution-making? 


5. Who are Mohammed Ali and Ghulam 
Mohammed? 


6. Name two major bones of contention 
between India and Pakistan. 


7. Tell of some economic and social 
problems that Pakistan faces. 


8. Describe her position in interna- 
tional affairs. 


Discussion 


From what you know, do you believe 
India and Pakistan would be better off 
if they united? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Identify the following political lead- 
ers: Averell Harriman; Joseph Martin; 
Alben Barkley; Sam Rayburn; and Clif- 
ford Case. 


2. Why is Britain worried about the 
possibility of another shipping strike? 


3. What is the purpose of the forth- 
coming Rio de Janeiro meeting of the 
U. S. and Latin American countries? 


4. How does India’s Nehru feel about 
the Red Chinese rulers now that he has 
returned from a visit to their country? 


5. What issues are President Eisen- 
hower and Premier Mendes-F rance likely 
to discuss when they meet in Washing- 
ton? 


References 


“This is Pakistan.” New booklet, avail- 
able in limited quantity for free dis- 
tribution to teachers. Address: Embassy 
of Pakistan, 2201 R Street N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 
1. (a) vote for one another’s favored 


bills; 2. (b) trying to influence legisla- 
tors to vote for certain laws; 3. (a) 
forecast; 4. (a) dead; 5. (c) party bolter; 
6. (c) drawing up voting districts to their 
party’s advantage. 





